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EDITORIALS 


recently released U. S. Department of Agriculture report, 

is no longer capable of making up her own shopping list. 
Left to her own devices, she is just as apt 4&s not to buy some 
high priced item, and that throws the supply and demand pic- 
ture all out of whack, the report infers. More than that, the 
poor, helpless wholesalers and retailers, don’t seem to know 
when to raise or lower prices without an assist from the gov- 
ernment. An analysis of an 18 month experimental study of 
retail food prices in the City of Baltimore, according to the 
report, shows that there were numerous, and sometimes large 
variations in the spread between wholesale and retail prices— 
for example, retail prices sometimes remained high for some 
time after wholesale prices had fallen, and wholesale prices 
sometimes failed to rise when demand had pushed retail prices 
higher. 

A total of 8,000 home makers, retailers, wholesalers, proces- 
sors, shippers, and farmers in the Baltimore area, received 
the experimental weekly reports of retail prices during the 
test period. On a separate sheet they also received a list of 
“best buys”. 
parison of retail food prices in August, October and December 
of 1949, when the reports were not being issued, with retail 
prices during the same months of 1950, when the reports were 
being issued, showed that price variations among retail stores 
throughout the city were reduced an average of 7.4 per cent for 
all 130 commodities.” 

One might suppose that if the government extends this ser- 
vice to the entire country and the objective is pursued with 
greater zeal, the elimination of all price variations might be 
accomplished. In that case, business undoubtedly would no 
longer be subject to the charge of conspiring to fix prices. On 
the other hand, it seems reasonable to believe that if the tax 
payer was relieved of the burden of supporting this and a 
thousand and one other crackpot schemes of a socialistic gov- 
ernment, basic prices themselves, rather than the variation, 
might well be lowered. 


RESIDUES—Every subscriber to this publication will benefit 
by reading the article on page 7 of this issue. Dr. Decker is 
one of the nations outstanding authorities on insecticide control. 
Food processors stand squarely in the middle of the residue 
controversy. They can help themselves and all of their cus- 
tomers by joining the campaign to bring truth and light and 
common sense to this all-important problem. Dr. Decker speaks 
in editorial vein, as he so often does, presenting the logic of 
the case as well as the scientific evidence, based on his broad 
experience. It’s “must” reading for every canner and associate. 


CONVENTION TIME—Though it’s only the middle of Sep- 
tember, the National Canners Association urges all members 
who desire rooms at the 1953 Convention, to complete the room 
request form mailed them six weeks ago. Rooms are now being 


HELPING HAND—tThe Housewife, according to a 
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In its summary of results, PMA says “A com-: 


tentatively assigned. Those who attended the last Convention 
in Chicago will understand and act promptly. Those who do 
not had better bring a tent along. 


Then, too, there are the State conventions. Wisconsin Secre- 
tary, Marvin Verhulst, advises that the Hotel Schroeder in 
Milwaukee is filling rapidly for the meeting there on November 
10 and 11. Other state and regional meetings will be held even 
before that. Texas October 12 to 14; Florida October 23 to 25; 
Iowa-Nebraska November 3 and 4; Illinois November 6; Ozark 
November 6 and 7, ete. Details will be found in our Calendar of 
Events on page 12 of this issue. Better act now, rather than 
be sorry later. 


Speaking of conventions, Secretary Dave Lewis of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, last week released 
some interesting statistics concerning attendance at the exhibi- 
tion for the years 1950, 1951 and 1952. According to the report, 
from the standpoint of numbers, Atlantic City is the better 
drawing card. . . . The 1952 Show in Atlantic City drew 2,811 
persons from 1,093 U. S. canning firms, against 2,410 person 
from 942 firms attending the 1951 Exhibit in Chicago. Repre- 
sentives of 973 firms put in an appearance at the 1950 Atlantic 
City Show. The report does not show the number of persons 
attending that exhibit. By area more people and more firms 
attend from states surrounding the area of location. In other 
words when the convention is held in Atlantic City, there are 
more Eastern canners. When it is held in Chicago there are 
more Midwestern canners. There is no great difference in 
attendance from the West Coast. 


A further breakdown shows that 33 per cent of the repre- 
sentatives attending the 1951 exhibit in Chicago were from the 
administrative group—presidents, owners, partners, vice-presi- 
dents and secretary-treasurers; 28 plus per cent represented 
management; and 23 per cent were concerned with operations; 
with 15 per cent unspecified. At the 1952 show in Atlantic 
City 37.8 per cent were from the administrative group, 29 per 
cent management, 23 per cent operations, and 9.4 per cent 
unspecified. Figures are given in detail by State and are 
broken down into occupational groups by type of firm .. . that 
is, U. S. canners, pickle packers, preservers, Canadian canners, 
frozen foods, etc. From the standpoint of the supplier, the 
report should indeed be most helpful. Generally speaking, it 
indicates that both of the convention centers hold many 
advantages. 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY—Orchids to the National Can- 
ners Association for the publication of “The Canning Industry”. 
The 36 page booklet is the most direct, concise and yet complete 
summary of the industry’s history, importance, organization, 
methods and the value of the industry’s products, that has yet 
crossed the writer’s desk. 
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CANNED MUSHROOM STANDARDS 


The definition and Standards of Identity for Canned Mushrooms were 
revised, and a Standard of Fill of Container prescribed last week by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The new standards were published in the 
Federal Register of September 11 and become effective December 12, 1952. 

The definition and the Standard of Identity for Canned Mushrooms is 
amended by deleting in paragraph 52.990 citric acid, vinegar, spice, sugar 
and corn sugar as optional ingredients and by making ascorbic acid, in 
amount not exceeding 37.5 milligrams per 1 ounce of drained mushrooms, an 
optional ingredient. 

“Almanac” users will please refer to pages 59, 60 and 61. It will be noted 
that paragraph 52.990 covers miscellaneous vegetables. 

Sub paragraph C and F, covering the standards of identity for miscellaneous 
canned vegetables, including canned mushrooms, should be changed as follows: 


§ 52.990 Canned vegetables; identity; label statement of optional ingredients. 


(c) To the vegetable ingredient water is added; except that pimentos may be 
canned with or without added water, and sweet potatoes in mashed form are 
canned without added water, and asparagus may be canned with added water, 
asparagus juice, or a mixture or both. For the purposes of this section, 
asparagus juice is the clear, unfermented liquid expressed from the washed 
and heated sprouts or parts of sprouts of the asparagus plant; mixtures of 
asparagus juice and water are considered to be water when such mixtures 
are used as a packing medium for canned asparagus. In the case of arti- 
chokes, citric acid or a vinegar is added in such quantity as to reduce the pH 
of the finished canned vegetable to 4.5 or below. The following optional 
ingredients, in the case of the vegetables specified, may be added: 

(1) Citric acid or a vinegar, in the cases of all vegetables (except arti- 
chokes, in which such ingredient is prescribed ,and except canned mush- 
rooms, in which no such ingredient is permitted), in a quantity not more than 
sufficient to permit effective processing by heat without discoloration or other 
impairment of the article. 

(2) An edible vegetable oil, in the cases of artichokes and pimentos. 

(3) In the case of potatoes, purified calcium chloride, calcium sulfate, 
calcium citrate, monocalcium phosphate, or any mixture of two or more such 
calcium salts, in a quantity reasonably necessary to firm the potatoes, but 
in no case in a quantity such that the calcium contained in any such calcium 
salt or mixture is more than 0.051 per cent of the weight of the finished food. 


(4) Snaps, in the cases of shelled beans, black-eyed peas, and field peas. 


(5) Salt may be added to any of the canned vegetables in this section, in a 
quantity sufficient to season the food. 

(6) In the cases of all vegetables (except canned mushrooms) one or more 
of the following optional seasoning ingredients may be added in a quantity 
sufficient to season the food. 

(i) A vinegar. 

(ii) Spice. 

(iii) Refined sugar (sucrose). 

(iv) Refined corn sugar (dextrose). 


(7) In the case of canned mushrooms, ascorbic acid (vitamin C) may be 
added in a quantity not to exceed 37.5 milligrams for each ounce of drained 
weight of mushrooms. 


The food is sealed in a container, and so processed by heat as to prevent 
spoilage. 

(f) (1) If the optional ingredient specified in paragraph (c) (2) of this 
section is present, the label shall bear the statement “............0...0. Oil Added” 
OF With AGO ccciscsissesesecces Oil,” the blank being filled in with the common 
or usual name of the oil. 


(2) If the optional ingredient specified in paragraph (c) (3) of this 
section is present, the label shall bear the statement “Trace of ........ccce 
Added” or ‘With Added Trace of ..............:006 ,»’ the blank being filled in with 
the words “Calcium Salt” or “Calcium Salts”, as the case may be, or with 
the name or names of the particular calcium salt or salts added. 

(3) If the optional ingredient specified in paragraph (c) (4) of this 
section is present, the label shall bear the statement “With Snaps.” 

(4) If optional seasoning ingredient of paragraph (c) (6) (i) of this 
section is present, the label shall bear the statement “Seasoned with Vinegar” 


(Continued on Page 18) 


THE RIGHT PRICE FOR 
APPLES & SAUCE 


Commenting on the season’s apple crop 
in Pennsylvania, a spokesman for the 
C. H. Musselman Company of Bigler- 
ville, Pennsylvania said reports indicated 
it would not be an outstanding apple 
year because of poor pollination and the 
natural tendency of trees to rest after 
the two heavy crops of 1950 and 1951. 
However, a trade paper noted this week 
that while the 1952 national crop at 98 
million bushels would be 11 percent un- 
der the 1951 crop the volume might still 
be burdensome. 


The trade paper noted that retail 
prices on early apples were higher than 
a year ago—enough to scare off some 
buyers. 


Commenting on this statement, Don 
Horst, crop supervisor for the C. H. 
Musselman Company, said, “This illus- 
tration is a fact of great importance to 
growers whose product goes through pro- 
cessors to the wholesale and retail can- 
ned foods market. People are extremely 
price conscious. Higher prices for can- 
ned foods shrink the market. Apples 
compete with other fruits in cans; citrus 
fruit, peaches, pears, apricots, as well 
as frozen products. When they are down 
and apples up—it is interesting to see 
how sensitive the housewife’s pocketbook 
is. Apple sales shrink accordingly. 


“Our salesmen and distributors be- 
lieve that a moderate price structure for 
apples moves a larger volume and is bet- 
ter for all concerned not only in the long 
run but in the season’s sales. The “right 
price” for the apples just now is the one 
at which they will make the most on the 
total volume of their crop. As Sam 
Frazer, Executive Vice-President of In- 
ternational Apple Association, said in his 
report this year, “A good season average 
priec should be sought.” 


RALPH E. COTTER 


Ralph E. Cotter, a pioneer in the Paci- 
fic Coast canning industry, and founder 
of the R. E. Cotter Company, food brok- 
erage firm in San Francisco, California, 
died September 11 at the age of 72 years. 
He remained active in the company until 
last January. 


Mr. Cotter began his business ca- 
reer in 1899, when he went to work 
for the F. E. Booth Company of San 
Francisco. Later he joined the North 
Alaska Salmon Co. as secretary and re- 
mained in this capacity until sailing 
ships were replaced by steam vessels and 
his concern was taken over by Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby and headquarters were 
transferred to Seattle. In 1917, Mr. 
Cotter launched his own food brokerage 
firm, specializing in canned foods. Since 
1886 he had been a resident of Oakland. 


Surviving are his wife, Virginia; two 
sons, Thomas A. and Ralph E. Cotter 
Jr.; a sister, M. Elsie Cotter, and three 
grandchildren. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Residue Problem 


Meeting the 


By Dr. GEORGE C. DECKER 


Head, Section of Economic Entomology, 
State Natural History Survey, College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 


Pesticide residues, and in fact the 
whole question of chemicals in foods, has 
been the subject of public hearings, Con- 
gressional investigations, and an infinite 
number of formal and informal discus- 
sions the past few years. Few problems 
affecting public health and our national 
welfare have been so grossly exagger- 
ated and unfairly presented to the pub- 
lic. The utterances of crackpots and the 
fears and apprehensions expressed by 
learned scientists not qualified by train- 
ing or experience to speak with author- 
ity on this subject have been widely pub- 
licized in the daily press and certain 
magazines, but the cold. hard data pre- 
sented by competent scientists working 
on the subject, which really represented 
the facts of life and the real factual 
news of the day, have been largely 
ignored. Considering the current clamor, 
one might suspect that the question of 
pesticide residues was new, but it is not. 
For many years this problem has re- 
ceived careful consideration by entomol- 
ogists, plant pathologists, chemists, fed- 
eral officials, and agricultural leaders. 


Despite those years of study, the resi- 
due problem is poorly understood and 
grossly over-estimated by the average 
layman. Apparently there are those who 
believe that pesticides are used unneces- 
sarily for selfish personal reasons, and 
that their use could and should be eli- 
minated. That philosophy must be re- 
futed. The general public must be con- 
fronted with the fact that if American 
agriculture is to meet the ever-increas- 
ing food requirements of this nation it 
must have better—not less efficient—in- 
sect and plant disease control. Even 
with present-day pest control it is esti- 
mated that insect and plant diseases 
take a toll of from 10 to 25 percent of 
all agricultural production. Without 
pesticides we might be able to produce 
a food supply that would meet minimum 
calorie requirements provided we were 
willing to live on meat, rice, and flour, 


Address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting, National Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion, September 3, 1952. 


but our farmers could not produce the 
fruits and vegetables which our food and 
nutrition experts consider to be so es- 
sential to a properly balanced diet. In 
pioneer days, with many productive 
acres per capita, we could share crops 
with the pests and still eat, but not 
today. For over half a century farmers 
have found it necessary to employ pesti- 
cides of one kind or another to produce 
marketable crops of apples, peaches, 
citrus fruits, potatoes, cabbage, and 
many other fruits and vegetables. 

No one denies that most pesticides 
possess some toxic properties. If they 
did not have such properties they prob- 
ably would not control pests and there- 
fore would not be good pesticides. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that 
pesticide usage will present a food con- 
tamination hazard. In the vast majority 
of cases crops can be adequately pro- 
tected by applying treatment at a time, 
or in a manner, that will leave no chemi- 
cal residue whatever at harvest time. 
Where this is not possible, the residues 
can be and are being held to such low 
levels that they present no real public 
health hazard. 


RECORD IS GOOD 


The record of pesticide usage is by no 
means bad. Despite the use of millions 
of pounds of pesticidal chemicals an- 
nually for several years, there have been 
very few recorded deaths attributable to 
pesticides, and all of them were appar- 
ently due to operational hazards and/or 
misuse of the pesticides involved. In 
the past five years there seem to be no 
records of deaths, and few, if any, au- 
thentic records of illness attributable to 
pesticidal residues on foods. True, there 
have been instances where fluorides and 
other pesticides have been inadvertently 
incorporated in foods in the course of 
their preparation, but such instances are 
not related to the residue problem and 
should be considered along with the 
hazards associated with the use of dis- 
infectants, barbiturates, alcohol, etc. 

The fact that there have been no 
deaths and few illnesses is in itself a 
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tribute to the agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry and the biologists working in the 
field of pest control. It likewise attests 
to the efficiency with which the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Insecticide 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have administered their respective 
regulatory laws. In reviewing the last 
five Annual Reports of the Food and 
Drug Administration, one finds recorded 
literally hundreds of seizures of foods 
and food products each year, most at- 
tributable to decomposition, insect or 
rodent infestations, and other filth in 
foods—the latter in a very large mea- 
sure due to insect and plant disease in- 
festations in the ingredients. In the 
same five years, only 34 siezures were 
recorded as due to insecticidal residues 
and all of these were attributed to lead 
arsenate residues in excess of the toler- 
ance. Incidentally, lead arsenate is one 
of the most stable and persistent pesti- 
cides in use today. The 1947 Annual 
Report of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration states (p. 498): “Surveys of the 
effects of using DDT, which is being 
substituted to a considerable extent for 
lead arsenate as an apple spray, did not 
disclose objectionable residues.” This is 
in accord with the findings of research 
workers in several states. This very fact 
should alleviate unfounded fears and de- 
bunk the reasoning of crackpots, for as 
has been shown many times, DDT is the 
most persistent of the newly-developed 
pesticidal chemicals. 


In a few instances growers do misuse 
pesticides, and a limited amount of pro- 
duce bearing a residue in excess of the 
tolerance will appear cn the market, as 
evidenced by the 34 seizures mentioned 
above, but that does not necessarily in- 
dicate an acute problem or a serious 
health hazard. In evaluating food con- 
tamination hazards, trained toxicologists 
attempt to determine the minimtm quan- 
tity of chemical which, when taken daily 
over a period of time will produce detect- 
able adverse effects. Then in arriving 
at a safe feeding level a very generous 
safety factor is quite frequently applied. 
The occasional appearance on the market 
of foods bearing an excessive residue, 
while deplorable, is by no means a calam- 
ity. Rarely, if ever, would the same 
consumer obtain through successive pur- 
chases an excess of food falling in this 
category. Obviously, therefore, no real 
public health hazard would exist unless 
a considerable portion of a particular 
product in question bore excessive resi- 
dues and the average residue on it and 
related products approached, or for that 
matter was considerably in excess of, 
the tolerance or otherwise established 
safe residue level. 


TOXICITY AND HAZARD NOT 
SYNONYMOUS 


In its various reports the Food Pro- 
tection Committee, working under the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, has repeatedly 
noted that toxicity and hazard are not 
synonymous terms and has distinguished 
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between them as follows: “Toxicity is 
the capacity of a substance to produce 
injury; hazard is the probability that 
injury will result from the use of the 
substance in the quantity and in the 
manner proposed.” While the inherent 
toxicity of a pesticide or pesticidal 
chemical to warm-blooded animals may 
rather accurately indicate the magni- 
tude of operational or use hazards, it 
may have little or no direct bearing on 
the final residue or food contamination 
hazard. Any evaluation of the ultimate 
food hazard must take into consideration 
both the chronic toxicity of the pesticidal 
chemical involved and the magnitude of 
the residue remaining on or in foods 
reaching the consumer. No matter how 
toxic a chemical may be, if there is no 
residue at harvest time, there is no pub- 
lic health problem. As a matter of fact 
there is little or no sound factual in- 
formation, nothing but suspicion, fear, 
and apprehension, to indicate that this 
country is confronted with an existing 
or imminent pesticide residue hazard. 
Somehow that fact must be made clear 
to every man, woman, and child in the 
nation. Therefore, the first and fore- 
most assignment in “Meeting the Resi- 
due Problem” of today is that of coun- 
teracting the unjustifiable adverse pub- 
licity of the past two years and restor- 
ing public confidence in the applied bio- 
logical sciences, agriculture, and in the 
agricultural chemicals industry. The 
second step involves the maintenance of 
that confidence through continued vigil- 
ance to make sure that a residue prob- 
lem is not created in the future. 


We are apparently entering a new era 
in pest control. Pesticides are being used 
in unprecedented quantities and new 
pesticidal chemicals possessing a great 
variety of chemical and physical prop- 
erties are being developed, tested, and 
released at a rate heretofore unknown. 
Mistakes could easily be made at this 
point and so it is urgent that we pro- 
ceed with caution and devote even more 
attention to potential residue hazards, 
lest we fail to fulfill our second assign- 
ment. 


Those of us who are interested in pest 
control naturally have a dual interest in 
the residual life or persistence of pesti- 
cide deposits. We want them to persist 
long enough to accomplish their purpose 
and then disappear in time to assure 
that no objectionable residue will be 
present at harvest. 


While we may have a definite and a 
legitimate interest in the persistence of 
a pesticide as measured by the duration 
of its effectiveness, whenever there is a 
reasonable possibility that a proposed 
treatment would leave an objectionable 
residue at harvest time, our decisions 
must be in favor of the public welfare 
and our actions must bear testimony 
to that fact. At times it would appear 
that some of us spend too much time 
and effort attempting to find new uses 
for a particular pesticide or how many 
different pests it will effectively control 


and too little time attempting to deter- 
mine how to attain the greatest possible 
degree of safety in the use of that pesti- 
cide. Our research programs should at 
least be well balanced in this regard. 


FACTORS THAT DETERMINE 
PERSISTENCE 


In considering ways and means of 
minimizing possible future residue prob- 
lems, perhaps it would be well to con- 
sider briefly some of the factors that 
determine the persistence and magnitude 
of pesticide residues. Pesticides vary 
greatly in their chemical and physical 
properties and their application may 
vary greatly as to time, method, and 
amount. Therefore, the presence or ab- 
sence of an objectionable residue at har- 
vest time will be determined by a number 
of independent factors. 


1. Time of treatment. In many ‘in- 
stances it is possible to adequately con- 
trol pests by applying treatments at a 
time when the edible portions of the 
plant are not exposed or are enclosed 
in a protective pod, sheath, or husk. Seed 
treatments, prebloom treatments, soil 
treatments by non-absorable chemicals, 
and most treatments applied to potatoes, 
peanuts, peas, sweet corn, etc., are 
examples. 


In most cases the time lapse (number 
of days) between treatment and harvest 
would be a very important considera- 
tion, and, other factors being equal, the 
magnitude of a residue would be in- 
versely proportionate to the lapse of 
time. 

2. Stability. Some pesticidal chemicals, 
such as pyrethrins, rotenone, and tetra- 
ethyl pyrophosphate, are highly unstable 
and are quickly detoxified or lost through 
decomposition or degradation and pres- 
ent no residue problem, whereas others 
such as the arsenicals and DDT can per- 
sist unchanged over long periods of time. 


3. Rate of residue loss. The specific 
chemical and physical properties of the 
individual pesticidal chemicals will, to a 
very large extent, determine the rate at 
which the residues of these chemicals 
will disappear. Where a series of pesti- 
cides are to be compared, the rate of 
residue loss is perhaps the most impor- 
tant single factor in determining the 
relative magnitude of their residues at 
any given interval after treatment. 


Residue loss may be apparent or ac- 
tual. As a fruit or a plant grows, even 
though there may be no actual loss of 
chemical, the ratio of chemical to plant 
mass is constantly diminishing and this 
results in an apparent residue loss. Thus, 
30 p.p.m. of lead or arsenic injected into 
a small apple in early June would 
amount to only about 1 p.p.m. at harvest 
time in September. 


Actual losses may be largely attri- 
butable to erosion through weathering 
or mechanical action and evaporation. 
Losses due to weathering are significant 
at times, particularly with some formu- 
lations, but in general erosion is appar- 
ently not as important as evaporation. 
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Some insecticidal chemicals, such as 
parathion, lindane, and aldrin, are quite 
volatile and tend to disappear rapidly, 
so that comparatively heavy deposits on 
fruits or foliage will, for all practical 
purposes, completely disappear in about 
two or three weeks. One the other hand, 
less volatile materials such as DDT and 
toxaphene tend to persist much longer, 
and with equal initial deposits they will 
tend to show significant residues one or 
even two months after treatment. In 
most cases you will find that the rate 
of residue loss for a given chemical 
under a given set of conditions is, or at 
least approximates, a straight line loga- 
rithmic function of time. Temperature, 
wind velocity, and other factors that in- 
fluence evaporation rates will alter resi- 
due loss rates, but they will apparently 
affect all somewhat proportionately and 
therefore will not greatly alter the order 
in which a series of residues will dis- 
appear. Considering only the materials 
we have studied at Illinois, we find the 
order to be: lindane, aldrin, parathion, 
chlordane, dieldrin, toxaphene, DDT, and 
lead arsenate. 


4. Rate of application. For any given 
chemical and formulation the rate of 
application will very largely determine 
the magnitude of the original insecticide 
deposits, but there seems to be ample 
evidence to show that when one pound of 
a highly volatile chemical and one pound 
of a rather non-volatile chemical are 
placed in the same spray tank the magni- 
tude of their respective residues im- 
mediately after spraying will not be 
equal. 


Since the rate of residue loss for a 
given insecticide is a straight line loga- 
rithmic function of time, the day on 
which a specific residue will eventually 
disappear is entirely independent of 
dosage. Up until that hour, however, at 
any given time the magnitude of the 
residues in a series (same chemical, 
varied rate) will be proportionate to 
the magnitude of the original deposits. 
Where two or more chemicals are being 
compared, other more important factors 
may overshadow rate of application in 
determining the residue remaining at 
any time. 


5. Number of applications. In some 
cases the number of repeated applica- 
tions of the same chemical will be a 
factor, but as a rule the date of the last 
treatment will be more important. 


6. Formulation. In general, the for- 
mulation in which an insecticidal chemi- 
cal is prepared will frequently materially 
affect both the magnitude of the original 
deposit and the rate at which the deposit 
will disappear. For example, DDT or 
other residues produced by the following 
formulations would tend to disappear in 
the order named: dusts, wettable pow- 
ders, emulsions, and oil solutions. 


7. Absorption of chemical. Special 
problems arise where pesticidal chemi- 
cals are absorbed into plant parts and 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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F. HALL WRIGHTSON 


F. Hall Wrightson, President of the 
canning firm of Charles T. Wrightson & 
Son, Easton, Maryland, died suddenly 
following a heart attack, Sunday morn- 
ing, September 14. 

Mr. Wrightson, son of the late Charles 
YT. and Annie R. Wrightson, born in 
Easton in 1890, was connected with the 
canning firm from the time he graduated 
from college, succeeding his father as 
President. 

Hall‘s death leaves hundreds and hun- 
dreds of canners and associates with a 
sense of deep, personal loss. People 
didn’t wait until he died to say nice 
things about Hall Wrightson. In the 
East particularly, his name was used 


regularly to symbolize respect, sound~ 


judgment and friendliness. He was the 
kind of a man most of us of the younger 
generation, hoped we might some day 
turn out to be. He served one term as 
President of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, but long before that term of 
office, and continually since that time, 
presidents, directors, secretaries, mem- 
bers, and associates, leaned heavily on 
him for advice and counsel. Ten or 
twelve years ago he served a term on 
the National Canners Association Board 
of Directors. Just this past year, he be- 
gan a new term. His death leaves a 
vacuum that will not be filled for a long 
time to come. 

Mr. Wrightson is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Marion Tyler Wrightson, by two 
sons F. (Francis) Hall Wrightson, Jr., 
and W. Tyler Wrightson, who were asso- 
ciated with him in business; by four 
grandchildren; and by a sister, Miss 
Nellie R. Wrightson. Funeral services 
were held Wednesday morning, Septem- 
ber 17, from the Clark Funeral Home. 
Services were conducted by the Rev. 
Durrie B. Hardin, Rector of Christ Epis- 
copal Church. 


TO ENLARGE 
CANCO’S OAKLAND PLANT 


C. W. Roberts, vice-president of the 
Pacific division of the American Can Co., 
has announced plans for enlarging the 
Oakland, California plant. Two addi- 
tional units for enameling metal plate 
will be installed in.a new building, along 
with two units that have been located 
in the can-making area of the plant. 


NFBA OMITS BANQUET 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
has decided to omit its convention ban- 
quet, an annual feature, during its 1953 
convention in Chicago. 

Lack if adequate accommodations to 
care for an attendance which has been 
steadily increasing in recent years is 
the basis of the decision. 


GEORGE W. CRABTREE 


CRABTREE ELECTED 
CROWN V.P. 


The election of George W. Crabtree as 
Vice-President in Charge of Manufac- 
turing of Crown Can Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, a _ subsidiary of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., was 
announced September 15 by Mr. John J. 
Nagle, Chairman of the Board and Presi- 
dent of both Companies. 


For the past twenty years Mr. Crab- 
tree has been associated with Continental 
Can Company in their manufacturing 
operations in managerial and operating 
capacities and at the time of his joining 
the Crown Can Company, as Division 
Manager of: Manufacturing — Eastern 
Division. 

Mr. Crabtree is thirty-nine years of 
age and was educated at the School of 
Engineering of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CLUBWOMEN VISIT 
CANNON PLANT 


A group of 47 women who are mem- 
bers of University of Delaware Exten- 
sion Home Demonstration Clubs visited 
the H. P. Cannon & Son, Ine., cannery 
in Bridgeville, Delaware, last week. 

The program included an inspection of 
the cannery and quality control labora- 
tory, a tour of the Cannon Farms, and 
a buffet luncheon for the club women. 
The trip was designed to acquaint resi- 
dents of Delaware with its industries. 

The Cannon company, long-known for 
its quality production of canned foods, 
demonstrated to the homemakers the 
modern canning methods and sanitation 
procedures which are used at their plant. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


“The Canning Industry”, a 36-page 
booklet describing the canning industry 
and the public service values of its prod- 
ucts, has been issued by the National 
Canners Association. 

Each chapter presents an individual 
phase of canning activity—-the history of 
canning, economic importance of the in- 
dustry, scientific research, high quality 
raw products, containers, canning ma- 
chinery, canning procedure, distribution 
and buying of canned foods, their nutri- 
tive values, and how to get best use from 
them. 


The booklet was produced to imple- 
ment the Association’s continuing and 
expanding program of increasing the ac- 
ceptance and consumption of canned 
foods. It will be used to present infor- 
mation for newspaper and magazine 
editors and writers, radio program direc- 
tors, high school and college students, 
and industrial research men. N.C.A. 
members are being asked to disseminate 
its information to their local news and 
radio outlets, and to use it as_ back- 
ground for their appearances before 
local clubs or organizations, and in their 
own public relations programs. 


The N.C.A. is using the booklet ini- 
tially this fall in connection with the 
industry-wide observance of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Nicolas Ap- 
pert, the father of canning, to whom the 
booklet is dedicated. Distribution is 
being made to metropolitan newspapers, 
news syndicates and radio and TV sta- 
tions to enable them to feature the im- 
portant growth of canned foods from 
Appert’s initial disclosure of the can- 
ning process. 


WAGGONER JOINS 
BERCUT-RICHARDS 


Albert B. Waggoner, formerly with 
Norman L. Waggoner and the Santa 
Clara Packing Co., has joined the Ber- 
cut-Richards Packing Co., Sacramento, 
California, as assistant sales manager. 


OZARK CONVENTION 
DATE CHANGED 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, the Board decided to change the 
date and place of the Fall Meeting, and 
to make it a two-day affair instead of a 
one-day meeting. Purpose of the change 
was to make it possible for convention 
delegates to attend the dedication of the 
Oklahoma Pure Food and Drug Depart- 
ment’s newly constructed laboratory in 
Muskogee. Accordingly, the meeting will 
be held at the Severs Hotel, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, November 6 and 7, instead of 
October 17 in Springfield, Missouri. 
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CHANGES AT HEEKIN CAN 


C. A. Rolfes, Vice-President in charge 
of sales of the Heekin Can Company, 
Cincinnati, announces the retirement of 
Wilbur H. Turner, who for more than 
twenty-five years represented them in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. 

John H. Dettenwanger will replace 
Mr. Turner. Mr. Dettenwanger formerly 
covered Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
His experience in the metal container 
business for the past eighteen years well 
qualifies him to serve Heekin Customers. 

C. H. “Tim” Meadows replaces John 
H. Dettenwanger in the Indiana and 
Michigan territories. His headquarters 
will be in Kokomo, Indiana. 

Robert L. Gastenveld has been estab- 
lished as General Line Sales Representa- 
tive in Ohio and parts of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. Mr. Gastenveld has 
more than ten years experience in the 
can business and is being transferred 
from the General Sales Office. 


TRAINLOAD SALE 


Plans for the 19th Annual Red and 
White “Trainload Sale” of canned foods 
are now under way. National headquar- 
ters is urging retailers to stock up on 
new pack canned foods, in preparation 
for this annual event. November is the 
Red Letter Month. For the first time 
this year, the sale will be backed by 
national advertising in a leading women’s 
magazine, “Ladies Home Journal”. Red 
and White retailers are being asked to 
price merchandise in six, dozen and case 
lots. Special merit awards are offered re- 
tailers who sell 200 cases or more of Red 
and White, and other controlled brands, 
during the sale. 


Thomas B. House—newly appointed 
Assistant to Cecil Tulley, capable, 
hard-working, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Northwest Canners 
Association. Appointment of Mr. 
House was announced in last week’s 
issue of “The Canning Trade”. 


BROKERS ADD MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: 


Stokely & Daye, Miami, recommended 
by Briggs-Penrose, Inc. 

Ralph J. Capers & Co., Cleveland, rec- 
ommended by Neal W. Keefer Co. 

W. G. Clark & Co., Knoxville, recom- 
mended by DeWitt & Meredith. 


NEW MATERIALS HANDLING 
DIVISION AT AMERICAN CAN 


A new Packing and Materials Handl- 
ing division has been established by 
American Can Company to consolidate 
the materials handling, packing and 
shipping functions of the general manu- 
facturing department, according to G. 
W. Reese, general manager of manu- 
facture. 

S. S. Nicholson, a veteran of 25 years 
with the can manufacturing firm, was 
named supervisor of the new division. 
He is well known in the materials handl- 
ing field and is a member of the National 
Security Industries Association. 


TOOKER MOVES UP AT GAIR 


Herman Whitmore, vice-president in 
charge of the boxboard division at 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of folding cartons, paper- 
board and shipping containers, has an- 
nounced the appointment of George J. 
Tooker as division manager of their 
Natick (Mass.) Boxboards Division. 

Mr. Tooker has been technical advisor 
to the boxboard division, joined the in- 
dustrial engineering department of Gair 
in 1941. He is a graduate of Cornell 
University. 


THOMAS NAMED TO 
BABCOCK & WILCOX BOARD 


William J. Thomas, general sales man- 
ager of the Tubular Products Division 
of The Babcock and Wilcox Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has been named to 
the board of directors of the division, it 
has been announced by Luke E. Sawyer, 
vice-president. 
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Pasco officials returned September 11 from an 
extensive tour of the citrus industries of Spain 
and Italy. Snapshot was taken on board the 
“Queen Mary”. Left to right: D. D. Covington 
of Dade City, prominent citrus grower and 
stock holder of Pasco Packing Company; [C,. 
Edwards, Jr. of Dade City, Executive Vice- 
President of Pasco, and President of Triple E 
Development Company; Glynn Davies of New 
York City and Dade City, Assistant to the 
President of Pasco; Joe Fernandez of Tampa, 
formerly of Spain. 
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WASHINGTON 


TERNEPLATE RESTRICTIONS 
EASED 


Restrictions on the end-use of terne- 
plate are removed in an amendment of 
NPA Order M-24 issued September 12 
by the National Production Authority. 


The present supply of terneplate ex- 
ceeds the demand, NPA said, and revi- 
sion of restrictions on its use is believed 
to be needed (1) to allow wider use of 
terneplate and (2) to counteract the 
sluggish movement of existing stocks. 
The amendment will make available a 
coated product, now in ample supply, as 
a possible substitute for other coated ma- 
terials, such as galvanized sheets that 
frequently are in short supply. 

The status of terneplate as a control- 
led material is not affected by this 
amendment. Only the restrictions on use 
are relaxed. These requirements are 
continued: (1) that secondary tin only 
shall be used to make tern metal, (2) 
that terne metal used in tin mill coating 
machines or for coating roofing ternes 
shall contain no more than 15 percent 
tin, and (3) that terne metal used in 
sheet mill coating machines shall con- 
tain no more than 10 percent tin. The 
usage of tin accordingly remains under 
the same controls. 


EMERGENCY CAN RESTRICTIONS 
ENDED 


Temporary permission to make unre- 
stricted use of cans or parts of cans 
made from emergency purchases of tin 
plate acquired by can manufacturers was 
announced September 9 by John C. Clay, 
Director of the Containers and Packag- 
ing Division of the National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce. 


The action was taken through the issu- 
ance of Direction 5 to NPA Order, M-25, 
Cans, and is effective for the period 
October 15, 1952 through December 31, 
1952. 


Mr. Clay also announced the revoca- 
tion of Direction 4, as amended, to M-25, 
also effective October 15, 1952. 


Direction 4, issued June 30, 1952 and 
amended July 18, 1952, was an emer- 
gency action brought about by the im- 
pact of the steel strike on the manufac- 
ture of cans for packing the perishable 
food crop. The direction suspended cer- 
tain can material specifications, directed 


‘can manufacturers to give preference 


orders for packing perishable focds, and 
made it possible for packers to use cans 
containing any weight of tin coating for 
perishable foods without regard to the 
requirements of Schedule 1 to M-25. 


The action applies to tinplate acquired 
by a can manufacturer for a specific pur- 
pose during the period June 30, 1952 to 
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September 30, 1952 and not commercially 
usable for the purpose for which it was 
acquired. 


Direction 5, during its effective period, 
permits can manufacturers to make and 
sell cans or parts of cans made of such 
tin plate for packing and product irre- 
spective of the can material specifica- 
tions and quantity usage limitations of 
M-25. It also permits packers to use 
these cans free from the M-25 limita- 
tions. In order to identify the shipments 
coming under this exemption from M-25, 
the can manufacturers must furnish cer- 
tificates to their packer customers. 


Mr. Clay explained Direction 5 is 
needed to minimize the cutting loss which 
would result if the restrictions of M-25 
were made to apply to tin plate pur- 
chased under emergency conditions. 


Since June 30, 1952, he said, can manu- 
facturers have had to accept delivery of 
any type of tin plate that could possibly 
be used for making cans to satisfy their 
commitments to packers of perishable 
foods even though the sheet size, temper 
and gauge of the accepted tin plate may 
not have been economically usable for 
the purpose for which it was acquired. 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 
EASED BY OPS 


General Overriding Regulation 36, 
issued September 16, effective September 
22, relieves sellers of many of the previ- 
ously burdensome reporting requirements 
of OPS regulations. The GOR estab- 
lishes a procedure for filing certification 
of sales of materials at or below ceiling 
prices. Once certified no further reports 
are necessary, as long as the price re- 
mains below the ceiling. Certification is 
filed by registered mail and a return re- 
ceipt should be requested. Certification 
consists of a simple statement that the 
company concerned is presently selling 
the stated material or service to all pur- 
chasers at prices below the ceiling level 
established by OPS regulations. 


INCREASED CAN COSTS 
COVERED IN OPS REGULATION 


. General Overriding Regulation 35, 
issued September 10 by OPS, permitting 
industrial users of steel, pig iron, copper 
and aluminum, and items manufactured 
from these metals, to pass on to their 
customers the increased costs resulting 
from the ceiling price increases recently 
allowed for these metals, includes the 
increased costs of cans for those canned 
foods items still under price control. 
However, since can manufacturers were 
allowed only an increase of 25 cents a 
base box for plate, the increased price 
for cans allowed under these pass 
through regulations would amount to 
only fractions of a cent per dozen. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


PORT HURON, MICH., Sept. 9— Snap 
Beans: Wax poor, only 55 percent of 
crop. Quality fair to good but too many 
large sieves. Green, excellent yields and 
quality, but came on all at once with re- 
sultant over production of 5’s and fewer 
2’s and 3’s. Average 2 tons per acre. 
Would have preferred 11% tons with 
more small siezes. 


CHECK, VA., Sept. 13— Green Beans: 
Very poor yield this season. Dry weather 
during July and August caused poor 
yield and high prices. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., Sept. 9—Green 
Lima Beans: Crop two weeks late. Ir- 
regular setting of pods. At best 75 per- 
cent of normal yield. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., Sept. 15 — 
Lima Beans: Just started packing. Out- 
look of crop fair so far. Have some fields 
that will be excellent; others that look 
very fine from the outside but have only 
few pods on the vine. 


TOMATOES 


HARRISON, ARK., Sept. 12—Tomatoes: 
Acreage is about 50 percent of last year. 
Extreme hot and dry weather has cut 
the yield another 25 percent. Quality 
is good on that which we have. Most 
canneries only operating about 2 or 3 
days per week. Week of September 20 
should be ending pack, but won’t amount 
to much then. Don’t look for a large 
pack out of the Ozarks this year. 


MAYS, IND., Sept. 11—Tomatoes: Ton- 
nage has been cut from 50 to 70 percent 
due to hot, dry weather killing bloom 
and causing tomatoes to run small. 


PORT HURON, MICH., Sept. 9 — Toma- 
toes: Started packing August 12, a week 
earlier than usual. First picking badly 
cracked, went to products. Second pick- 
ing much better. About half over fields 
today. Expect, barring early frost, an 
8 ton average. Crop in good shape, no 
blossom drop and no signs of blight. 


BRADFORD, OHIO, Sept. 15 — Tomatoes: 
To date have packed only one-third the 
amount of juice packed this time last 
season. The last 2 weeks of September 
first week of October will have to be good 
to give us an average pack. There are 
quite a lot of green tomatoes on the vines 
but temperatures have been such that 
ripening is low. 


HICKSVILLE, OHIO, Sept. 11—Tomatoes: 
At present time the warm weather has 
increased our raw products. However, 
frost will have to come late before we 
will realize anywhere near a normal 
crop. 


MINSTER, OHIO, Sept. 14 — Tomatoes: 
Today had an all day rain. No canning 
before September 16. We did not oper- 
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ate the plant Saturday. On Friday eve- 
ning we had exactly 14 percent of 1951 
pack in our warehouse. Last year on the 
same day we had 52 percent of the pack 
finished. Last year on same acreage we 
sold 487 tons of tomatoes that we were 
unable to process, to other canners. If 
we have favorable weather to October 1 
we should finish with nearly 50 percent 
of 1951. With favorable weather to Octo- 
ber 15, which is asking for the unusual, 
we could finish with about 80 to 85 per- 
cent. Believe this is about condition in 
Ohio and Indiana. If they average 50 
percent everyone will be lucky. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, Sept. 11—Tomatoes: 
Last year had a good average; this year 
looks like 65 to 75 percent of a crop. 


DOWNINGS, VA., Sept. 12 — Tomatoes: 
Packing is over. We packed 50 percent 
as many as last year, and last year was 
a short pack, for normal. Sales of green 
tomatoes was largely the reason, in addi- 
tion to the very hot and dry weather, fol- 
lowed by rains. 


LAKE, VA., Sept. 8—Tomatoes: Pack 30 
percent of 1951. 


THAXTON, VA., Sept. 15 — Tomatoes: 
Very bad year. Had less acreage this 
year than last year. Will pack about 
one-third as much as 1951. This year 
has been the worst we have ever seen in 
this county. 


OTHER ITEMS 


PORT HURON, MICH., Sept. 9 — Sweet 
Peas: Yield somewhat lower than 1951. 
About 85 percent due to fewer peas in 
pods and many small pods. Quality ex- 
cellent, 75 percent fancy. No fields 
passed up. 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., Sept. 12—RSP 
Cherries: Our growers delivered 53 per- 
cent as many cherries to us in 1952 as 
in 1951. A very bad storm July 22 ruined 
nearly half the crop. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, Sept. 11—Cabbage: 
Lucky if we get 65 percent of a crop. 


CHECK, vA., Sept. 11—Cabbage: Less 
acreage and poor yield from acreage due 
to dry season. Cabbage for kraut will 
be very short due to green market tak- 
ing practically all available, leaving little 
for kraut. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., Sept. 15 — 
Corn: Getting close to the two-thirds 
point in our 1952 harvesting operations. 
Our yields and cut have been going down 
on corn received on later planting. If 
this continues it will materially reduce 
our final pack figures. 


STURGEON BAY, WIS., Sept. 9—Apples: 
Good crop; fair to good quality. Mostly 
fresh, about 5 percent to processors. 

Cherries: Harvest completed. Pack 
about 40 to 45 percent. Badly damaged 
by wind, hail and rain. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, 47th Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 12-14, 1952—TEXAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Taninul, Valles, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1952 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-30, 1952 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 19th An- 
nual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — 10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—1ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1952 -— OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wIscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—oHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW yoRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NorTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, *Tll. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — virGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Ill. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 


HOMESTEAD NEW TOMATO 
VARIETY FOR THE SOUTH 


Seed of Homestead, a new highly-pro- 
ductive, wilt-resistant tomato for the 
South, should be available from seeds- 
men for planting. this fall and winter. 
Homestead is considered an excellent 
home-garden variety. On wilt-infested 
land in south Florida, a region in which 
12,000 acres of tomatoes are grown each 
year, mostly for green shipment, local 
growers were impressed with results of 
trials over 3 years. In creating this 
variety, breeders used a series of crosses 
involving the well-known Victor, Pan 
American, and Rutgers, and the less 
common Dobbie’s Champion. USDA has 
no seed for distribution. A list of seed 
firms expected to have Homestead seed 
this fall will be furnished by U. S. Vege- 
table Breeding Laboratory, Charleston, 
South Carolina, or Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Maryland. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—By and large a 
seller’s market in canned foods con- 
tinues, though there are reports of an 
easing up in demand on some items. On 
the other hand, canners of most all im- 
portant products are not too eager sell- 
ers, and many of them still remain out 
of the market. The tomato situation gets 
no better day by day, and all eyes are on 
the weather, hoping there will not be an 
early frost. The weather generally has 
been ideal, and tomatoes have been run- 
ning a bit better, though still poor in 
quality. The crop in Indiana and Ohio 
is not much more promising, and Cali- 
fornia feels there will be a ready market 
for all tomatoes and tomato products, 
both carryover and new pack. 

In the Midwest there are some signs 
of softness in corn due to the size of the 
pack and more particularly due to reduc- 
tions made by several national brands 
from formal opening prices. It is pointed 
out however, that these reductions rep- 
resent the actual advance over 1951 


MARKET NEWS 


170,200 to 166,500; and Ohio from 210,- 
800 to 186,000; Indiana dropped from 
316,200 tons to 310,500; California out- 
look remains the same. 


Expected average yield per acre the 
country over was reduced from 8.06 tons 
to 7.89 tons. Total expected production 
of 3,062,800 tons compares with 4,503,- 
890 last year, and a ten-year average of 
2,929,200 tons. 


CORN—The indicated 1952 production 
of sweet corn for canning, freezing, and 
other processing is estimated at 1,399,900 
tons as of September 1. This prospec- 
tive production, if realized, would be an 
increase of about 18 percent over last 
year’s tonnage of 1,184,800 tons, and 
about 19 percent above the 1941-50 aver- 
age of 1,174,000 tons. If the 1952 crop 
meets expectations, tonnage will be sec- 
ond only to that of the 1949 season, when 
1,406,300 tons were produced. Expected 
overall average yield for 1952 is 2.96 
tons per acre, compared with 2.74 tons in 
1951, and a ten-year average of 2.53 
tons. The 1952 yield, also if realized, 
would be second only to the all-time high 


Most of the expected increase is in the 
Midwest with Wisconsin showing nearly 
a 50 percent increase over last year, as 
well as the ten-year average. Expected 
production in most of the Eastern states 
is down, except New York, where a 20 
percent increase is indicated, and Mary- 
iland, where a 5 percent increase over 
last year is indicated. Expected produc- 
tion in Maryland, howeve7, is about 12 
percent under the ten-year average. 


There are many variables in packing 
corn; quality, cut, can size, amount of 
starch added, etc., not to mention the 
number of fields skipped, and the actual 
diversion of acreage to the various types 
of processing. But if it is assumed that 
these were about the same as last year, 
an 18 percent increase in production, as 
is indicated, would result in a 1952 pack 
of canned corn of 27,621,916 cases basis 
2’s, and 35,622,477 actual cases. 


SNAP BEANS—Production prospects, 
according to the BAE report, for the 
1952 crop of snap beans for processing, 
improved slightly during August in sev- 
eral scattered states. September 1 esti- 


} made in tentative openings. P ackers yields of 3.07 tons in 1949. mate is 243,600 tons compared with 240,- 
r who made no such advance are still in 
line. Extent of reductions from formal 
openings is indicated by the following 
prices announced by one firm: Cream 
style 8 oz. off 7% cents to $1.02%, 303s CANNED ASPARAGUS AND R.S.P. CHERRY PACKS 
off 10 cents to $1.70; whole kernel-8 oz. 
off 2% cents to $1.10, 303s off 5 cents Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
to $1.80 and 12 oz. vac. off 10 cents to CANNED ASPARAGUS PACK 
$1.72%. Prices on 303s are same as re- (Actual cases) 
cent prices on 1951 pack and on other 1951 1952 
sizes 2% cents under the 1951 price. White Green White Green 
Prices hold firm in the East, where corn 
666,961 
has been hurt somewhat by the weather. 523/339 429,610 
Most of the other vegetables, beans, Michigan 498,796 sssecenssecs 559,615 
beets, carrots, kraut, ete., are firm. Washington and Oregon 
Fruits, both in California and in the California 
276,92 
Northwest are strongly held. Maine 
sardines firmed rapidly during the week. U. S. Total 1,099,261 3,869,793 1,277,943 3,318,247 
California sardines are still nonexistent. 
Salmon is moving well at the reduced ASPARAGUS PACK BY STYLE 
prices, compared to last year. Tuna is Spears-Incld. Cut Cut 
mostly unchanged. GREEN Salad Points Asparagus Tips Removed Total 
All States, exclud. Califormia..........ccccceeeee 750,255 1,274,379 296,941 2,321,575 
CROPS—The Bureau of Agricultural California 648,239 221,707 126,726 996,672 
Economics last week, September 10, White 
iss relimi j California only 107, 277, 
U. S. Total, Green and White.............. 2,506,298 1,600,924 488,968 4,596,190 
vegetable crops for processing, as of 1952 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 
September 1. 24/2 24/303* 6/10 Mise. Total 
= New York and 499,588 20,312 670,650 
( ug. 18), production sights on to- Western States! 132,552 26,330 33,041 1,251 193,174 
matoes for 1952 have been revised down- 
ward nearly 5 percent from a corrected U. S. Total 2,428,165T 375,462 1,087,126 1,251 3,892,004 
August 1 figure of 3,238,600 tons to 1951 PACK OF RED PITTED CHERRIES 
3,062,800 tons September 1. Greatest 24/2 24/303* 6/10 Mi Total 
er damage during the month of 
New York and 566,919 12,106 252,174 47,272 878,471 
August, judging from a comparison of Michigan, Wisconsin & Ohi... 2,148,179 111,289 1,248,017 eecessnnone 3,502,435 
these reports, occurred in the East. Ex- Western States! 140,715 200 149,592 628 291,135 
pected tonnage in the State of Maryland 
ota 2,855,813 123,545 1,644,783 47,900 4,672,041 
was reduced from 187,600 tons August 1 ano aie 
to 134,000 tons September 1; New Jer- * Includes small amount of 24/300s. 
sey from 310,500 to 241,500; Pennsyl- + Includes some pie mix reported in glass and tin. 
vania from 205,800 to 176,400; Delaware 1 Includes Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington and Utah. 
’ ’ 
from 20,900 to 17,100; New York from 
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200 tons as of August 1. The new figure 
is about 12 percent less than the 1951 
production of 275,260 tons, but 13 per- 
cent above the ten-year average of 215,- 
500 tons. 

On September 1 a yield of 1.97 tons 
per acre was indicated compared with 
2.19 tons in 1951, and a ten-year average 
of 1.76 tons per acre. 


LIMA BEANS—September 1 reports 
from lima bean processors indicate a 
1952 production of 83,870 tons for can- 
ning and freezing. This is about 12 per- 
cent less than the 1951 production of 
95,120 tons, but nearly 65 percent more 
than the 1954-50 average production of 
50,910 tons. 

Preliminary estimate of acreage for 
harvest this year is 99,600 acres, or 7 
percent less than the 107,000 acres har- 
vested last year, but about one-third 
more than the average of 74,460 acres. 

The September 1 indicated yield is 
1,684 pounds per acre, compared with 
1,776 pounds obtained last year, and an 
average of 1,314 pounds. Yields indi- 
cated on September 1 in Ohio and Wis- 
consin were below average. In practic- 
ally all other important states they were 
above average. 


BEETS—On September 1 a total of 
120,800 tons of beets for canning were in 
prospect for 1952. This prospective pro- 
duction is 20 percent less than the 1951 
production of 151,400 tons, and 13 per- 
cent less than the 10-year average pro- 
duction of 139,400 tons. 1952 indicated 
production compared to 1951 in the im- 
portant beet producing states is as fol- 
lows: Wisconsin 52,000 compared to 64,- 
100; New York 29,700 compared to 34,- 
200 tons; Oregon 16,700 compared to 
25,100; Michigan 5,200 compared _ to 
8,900; New Jersey 4,200 compared to 
8,800 tons. 

The preliminary estimate of acreage 
for harvest is 14,300 acres, This is about 
14 percent less than last year’s harvested 
acreage of 16,610 acres, and also the 
ten-year average harvested acreage of 
16,680 acres. 


The september 1 indicated yield of 
canning beets is 8.45 tons per acre. This 
compares with 9.11 tons obtained last 
year, and an average of 8.27 tons. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The pros- 
pective contract production of cabbage 
for saueikraut based on September 1 
indications, is 800 tons below that re- 
ported on August 1, a decline of less 
than 1 percent, according to the BAE 
report. The 97,000 tons now indicated 
for 1952 compares with 101,900 tons ob- 
tained in 1951 from contracts, and an 
average of 85,000 tons for the 1941-50 
period. This estimate includes produc- 
tion from acreage of kraut grown by 
packers on their own or leased land, as 
well as contracted acreage, but it does 
not include the market purchases. In 
1951 kraut packers purchased 73,000 
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tons, or about 42 percent of their total 
supplies on the open market. During 
the preceding ten years open market 
purchases accounted for nearly 53 per- 
cent of packers’ supplies. In areas where 
most of the cabbage used for kraut is 
produced, indicated production is 501,600 
tons ,or about 1 percent more than the 
497,100 tons indicated on August 1, but 
9 percent less than the 549,800 tons pro- 
duced in 1951, and 5 percent less than 
the ten-year average. 


PIMIENTOS — The Georgia pimiento 
crop for 1952 is expected to be 37 per- 
cent less than last year’s production, and 
43 percent below the ten-year average. 
The 1952 acreage for harvest in that 
State is 1 percent less than in 1951, but 
10 percent above average. The indicated 
yield September 1 is only 0.60 tons per 
acre compared with 0.85 tons in 1951, 
anda ten-year average of 1.14 tons. 
Extreme heat and dry weather damaged 
the 1952 crop. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tapering Off In Demand, Except For Shorts, 
Expected—Tomatoes, Beans Continue Firm 
—Eastern Corn Strong—New Beets, Pump- 
kin Offered—Maine Sardines Stiffen—Sal- 
mon Unchanged—Citrus Carryover Cleaning 
Up Steadily—RSP Cherries Strong—Expect 
High Openings On Applesauce—Fruits 
Continue Strong. 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Distributor buy- 
ing of canned foods showed some expan- 
sion here during the week, but demand 
continues quite selective and buyers are 
endeavoring to secure additional cover- 
age on items in short supply. Interest 
was quite general in new pack tomatoes 
in the East, and corn and green beans 
were also coming in for more attention. 
The sardine situation was working into 
firmer ground in Maine. 


THE OUTLOOK — Buyers generally 
appear to have rounded out their inven- 
tories with new pack purchases and, 
aside from the short items, it is ex- 
pected that replacement buying will be 
conservative for the remainder of the 
year. Pricewise, many buyers seem to 
feel that the advances have run their 
course, and that little additional upward 
price pressure will be seen for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


TOMATOES—Continued light raw re- 
ceipts have held down canning in the 
Tri-States, and while buyers are seek- 
ing additional supplies, canners are not 
eager sellers at current levels. Stand- 
ard 1s are generally held at a minimum 
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of $1.10, with 303s at $1.50, 2s at $1.60, 
and 10s at $8.00, all f.0.b. canneries. To- 
mato juice is also firm, with 2s command- 
ing $1.25 and 46-ounce $2.60, f.o.b. east- 
ern plants. 


BEANS—lInquiry for fall pack beans 
continues fair, with the market firm, 
reflecting high raw stock prices. For 
prompt shipment, standard green beans 
are reported offering at $1.25 for 303s 
and $1.30 for 2s, with extra standards at 
$1.35 and $1.40, respectively. Fancy cut 
green beans, 4-sieve 303s, are held at 
$1.50 and upwards. Standard cut wax 
beans are held firm at $1.30-$1.35 for 
303s, with extra standards at $1.50. On 
fancy French style green beans, can- 
ners quote $1.55-$1.60, all f.o.b. Tri-State 
canneries. 


CORN—Eastern corn pack is winding 
up and the market shows a strong tone. 
Maryland and Pennsylvania canners this 
week were quoting standard crushed 
golden at $1.40 for 303s, with extra 
standards $1.50 and fancy at $1.65, while 
wholegrain golden is held at $1.45 for 
standard 303s, $1.55 for extra standards, 
and $1.70 for fancy, all f.o.b. canneries. 
Current indications are that there will 
be little corn remaining unsold in can- 
ners’ hands when deliveries against cur- 
rent bookings are completed. 


NEW BEETS QUOTED — Eastern 
canners were offering fall pack beets this 
week, but buying interest was not active. 
Cut dark red 303s are quoted at $1.10, 
with whole rubies at $1.15, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


MIDWEST PUMPKIN — Midwestern 
canners during the week were offering 
out new pack pumpkin on the basis of 
$1.25 for fancy 3038s, $1.75 for fancy 
2%s, and $6.00 for fancy 10s, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


SARDINES — Principal development 
in Maine this week was in further can- 
ner withdrawals from the market. The 
previously existing $6 inside quotation 
for quarter keyless oils was withdrawn, 
and while there were no open market 
offerings at $6.25, it was reliably re- 
ported that business could be done at 
that figure. Meanwhile, however, some 
canners are talking as high as $7.00 per 
case, f.o.b. cannery, for quarter keyless 
oils when offerings are resumed. 


SALMON—There was no change re- 
ported in the salmon situation during the 
week. Buyers here are well covered on 
their nearby needs by business already 
placed on new pack, and there was very 
little new trading activity reported dur- 
ing the period. Prices on the Coast re- 
main without change. 


CITRUS—Florida canners report that 
the carryover is cleaning up steadily, 
and most of them apparently will go 
into the new packing season with bare 
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floors on most items. Meanwhile, pack- 
ers of frozen orange concentrate have 
launched a price war here, in the face 
of an advancing market for the concen- 
trate at processing plants. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from can- 
ners note a stiffening market on red sour 
pitted cherries, and buyers who have not 
covered on this item are looking the mar- 
ket over carefully in search of additional 
supplies. 


APPLESAUCE—Reports reaching the 
trade here indicate a rather high open- 
ing on applesauce this season. High 
prices for the fruit, and an indicated 
curtailed supply due to competition from 
the fresh market, point to a curtailed 
pack of the canned product, it is re- 
ported. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fruit situ- 
ation on the Coast continues strong but 
most buyers are standing pat on commit- 
ments already made, and the volume of 
new business has not been heavy this 
week. Most distributors go into the new 
pack season with fair carryover hold- 
ings on hand, and they are anxious to 
test out consumer reaction to the higher 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Bull Market Continues—Applesauce Open- 
ings High—Little Doubt That Corn Pack 
Will Be Big, Tomato And Products Pack 
Small—Short Kraut Pack And Higher Prices 
Expected — Attention To Northwest Fruits 
—Salmon Firm And Sales Better. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 18, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Business con- 
tinues good and, with one or two excep- 
tions, markets are very firm with prices 
showing a gradual upward trend. Buy- 
ers are in a tough spot as even though 
they have been buying heavily they can’t 
buy everything that looks like it will be 
higher or short later on. They have been 
trying to cover as far as possible on 
bookings but canners have been very 
cagey this year about selling for deferred 
shipment, preferring to sell for prompt 
shipment only or with prices prevailing 
at time of shipment on later deliveries. 
In view of the losses sustained by much 


the advantages of an apparent bullish 
market. 


In the meantime the corn pack in the 
Middlewest is fast drawing to a close 
and it looks like a pack of substantial 
proportions. The trade are buying care- 
fully on this one as corn is one of the 
very few exceptions where prices are not 
too firm. Local canners are still trying 
to get tomatoes into cans and are not 
having too much success’ leaving little 
doubt final totals will come nowhere near 
last year. Carrots and beets are now 
starting in Wisconsin and it looks like 
a short pack in each case. Kraut can- 
ners will also start production the latter 
part of this month and without question 
the pack will be much shorter than the 
last one with prices considerably higher. 
It looks like one of those years. 


APPLESAUCE—The trade have been 
pressing for prices on new pack apple- 
sauce as apples appear short and they 
would like to get under cover. However, 
this market has been in somewhat of a 
turmoil and canners have been reluctant 
to quote. Nevertheless, some prices have 
reached here and New York State seems 
to be holding on the basis of 85 cents for 


3 shelf prices which the new pack will of the canning industry during the lat- fancy eight ounce, $1.50 for 303s and 
carry before making any important _ ter part of last season it is understand- $7.75 for tens. These prices are much 
} changes in their inventory planning. able why they might want to retain higher than last year’s low openings and 
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OF ROBINS FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Ninety-seven years old and still young 
... BECAUSE ROBINS DEVELOPS 
EQUIPMENT IN ADVANCE OF 


THE NEED. 


most complete lines available. 


Robins catalog . . . 805 items. . . the 


WIRE... WRITE... PHONE... OR SEE YOUR 


THE ROBINS LINE | 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers Pickles 


Potatoes 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin ¢ Relishes 
Sauerkraut Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 


ROBINS REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
ROBINS CATALOG. 


Ak Robins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


‘String Beans Tomatoes 
This experience is your assurance that 


Robins equipment will help you pro- 
duce BETTER QUALITY FASTER 
AND MORE ECONOMICALLY. 


When you want the latest in design and 
the best in performance . . . consult the 
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the trade are expected to move slowly. 
Prices as low as $1.35 basis 303s have 
been quoted out of Virginia but Chicago 
buyers prefer New York sauce for top 
labels. 


CORN — Midwest corn canners have 
just about finished the 1952 pack of corn 
and while final figures are not available 
there seems little doubt the pack will be 
a big one. Prices are firm on fancy 
grades at $1.60 for 303s and $9.50 for 
tens but considerably more standard and 
extra standard corn is showing up. This 
week found standard corn offered at 
$1.30 for 303s with extra standard at 
$1.40 to $1.45. Lower grades in tens 
however, are still not offered. The trade 
are of the impression that canners may 
have difficulty holding these prices de- 
spite the favorable position of all other 
vegetables. Only time will tell. 


TOMATOES—In many areas of Indi- 
ana and Ohio canners are still not get- 
ting the tonnage they should and regard- 
less of weather from now on, the pack 
will be short. How short will depend 
on the first frost. Standard 2s are now 
extremely difficult to find on the basis of 
$1.70 with some canners already up to 
$1.75. Extra standards are held at a 
minimum of $1.85 with prices ranging 
up to $1.95. 2%s are offered at $2.50 
and $2.65 for standard and extra stand- 
ard with tens at $8.50 and $8.75. Fur- 
thermore, everything points to higher 
prices as smaller packs run up the over- 
head cost. Juice, catsup and puree are 
all in the same position and from where 
the writer sits it appears tomatoes or 
tomato products bought today will look 
mightly good a month or two from now. 


KRAUT—Wisconsin canners will start 
operations sometime next week and have 
already advised the trade the pack will 
be down and prices up. Prices quoted 
here last week as possible opening prices 
are now a thing of the past with canners 
now thinking more along the lines of 
$1.50 to $1.60 for 2%s. The crop is short 
and canners will be forced to pay more 
money than they had anticipated. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With most 
California peach and cocktail canners off 
the market, the trade have turned their 
attention to the Northwest where can- 
ners report excellent sales on pears, El- 
perta peaches and prune plums. Because 
of heavy losses last year on pears and 
the present market on raw fruit advanc- 
ing, many canners are planning to re- 
duce the pack of pears this year. Also, 
the Elberta peach pack will not come up 
to expectations and this fact, along with 
a smaller pack of prune plums, indicate 
supplies will probably not equal demand. 
The trade are expecting higher prices on 
cling peaches and cocktail once canners 
re-enter the market. 


CANNED FISH — Salmon continues 
on the firm side and sales are better re- 
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cently primarily because of lower prices 
on reds from last year’s high. Fancy 
reds are selling well at $27.00 for ones 
and $16.50 for halves with pinks at 
$18.00 to $20.00 for talls and $12.00 for 
halves. The pack of Puget Sound sock- 
eyes is down from last year although the 
total Alaska pack will be somewhat 
larger than in 1951. Maine sardines have 
apparently recovered somewhat and it 
appears the market has stabilized on the 
basis of $6.25 for quarters keyless. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Crops Equal Original Estimates—Pack 
Reports Issued—Heavy Shipping Of Fruits— 
Applesauce Moving Well At Increased Prices 
Prorate Deliveries On Green Beans—Tomato 
Pack Getting Into Full Swing, Outlook Firm 
—Expect Higher Prices For Prunes—Salmon 
Pack About Over—Tuna Unchanged— 
No Sardine Fishing. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 18, 1952 


CROPS—California fruit crops have 
developed about as originally estimated, 
according to the September report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service. The 
commercial crop of apples is placed at 
8,610,000 bushels, with Gravensteins, the 
crop in which canners are directly inter- 
ested, estimated at about 2,500,000 bush- 
els. Production of apricots is estimated 
at 155,000 tons, compared to 172,000 tons 
in 1951 and 213,000 tons in 1950. Figs 
are producing about as last year and 
olives promise another good crop. Grapes 
are a smaller crop than last year, with 
an estimated production of 2,848,000 
tons. About 435,000 tons of cling peaches 
were harvested, along with about 262,000 
tons of freestones. Pears are still being 
harvested, with an output of 323,000 tons 
of Bartletts in sight, in addition to 40,- 
000 tons of other varieties. Plums have 
been a very light crop amounting to but 
about 56,000 tons, against 97,000 tons 
last year and a 10-year average of 
79,000 tons. Prunes are also a much 
lighter crop than usual, with production 
estimated at 137,000 tons, against a 10- 
year average of 183,700 tons. 


PACK REPORTS—During the week 
the Canners League of California has 
brought out a report showing that the 
1952 pack of apricots, completed in 
August, totaled 3,904,135 cases on a 
24/No. 2% can basis, compared with 
4,537,908 cases last year. This year’s 
pack of sweet cherries amounted to 631, 
632 cases, made up of 570,865 cases of 
Light Sweet and 60,767 cases of Dark 
Sweet. This was almost three times the 
size of the 1951 pack of 230,042 cases. 
The pack of spring spinach, for the peri- 
od March 1 to September 1, totaled 
2,528,596 actual cases, or well below the 
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1951 figure of 3,069,413 cases for the 
corresponding period. 


FRUITS—The California canned fruit 
market continues firm with fairly heavy 
sales being made and with shipping a 
feature. Buyers seem anxious to get 
early purchases into their possession as 
quickly as possible, now that prices have 
strengthened on so many items. Sales 
of Elberta peaches have been very large, 
with fancy No. 2%s moving at $3.65- 
$3.75. Opening prices on Bartlett pears 
came a little later than those on apri- 
cots, cling peaches and fruit cocktail and 
the distributing trade is ordering freely 
on this fruit, priced well below last 
year’s lists. 


APPLESAUCE — The harvesting of 
Gravenstein apples in California has 
been at an end for some time and only 
small quantities remain in cold storage. 
The canned item is moving in increased 
quantities, with some of the low quota- 
tions made early in the season disappear- 
ing. Sales are now being made to dis- 
tributors formerly served from other 
sources, this being made possible by light 
packs elsewhere. Business is firm on the 
basis of $1.25 for No. 308 choice and 
$1.35 for fancy. 


GREEN BEANS —String beans of 
California pack have sold so freely that 
some of the larger canners have been 
compelled to announce prorate deliveries 
on some of the more important items. 
The season came to an end earlier than 
expected, cutting into the expected pack. 
The canning season in Oregon is at an 
end and most canners have withdrawn 
offerings, with some prorate deliveries 
probable, especially on the lower grades. 
The market is strong in contrast to the 
weakened condition ninety days ago. 


TOMATOES—tThe canning of toma- 
toes is getting into full swing with a 
market in sight for all that can be 
packed this year and for any surplus 
carried over from last season. Packs in 
some other important growing areas are 
extremely light and California is being 
called upon to meet the deficiency. Some 
canners here have come out with open- 
ing prices on tomato products, but not 
on standard or solid pack tomatoes. 
Stewed tomatoes is becoming quite an 
important item here with No. 2 quoted at 
$2.00. 


PRUNES — The pack of Italian 
prunes, or plums, is scarcely up to expec- 
tations in the Pacific Northwest, and 
opening prices have not been announced. 
The trade is expecting these to be higher 
than last year but is unwilling to ven- 
ture a guess as to what they may be. 


SALMON—The Alaska salmon pack 
is nearing an end. Late sales have been 
reported on this basis in the Coast mar- 
ket: Reds, 1 tall, $27.00; halves, $17.50; 
medium reds, talls, $20.00; halves, 
$12.00; pink, talls, $18.00; halves, 
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$11.00, and chum %s, $9.00. Some fea- 
tured brands are moving at prices higher 
than these. 


TUNA—Tuna prices continue without 
change, with the exception of grated, 
which has dropped from $10.00 to $9.00, 
with some sales reported at $8.00. An 
extensive advertising program for tuna 
is planned for the coming year. 


SARDINES — Distributors are at- 
tempting to place orders for new pack 
California sardines, but with little suc- 
cess. Fishermen in the Monterey area 
accepted a price of $70.00 a ton for 
catches, but have made no effort to fish. 
Fishermen in the southern California 
area, where the season opens October 
lst, are demanding $100 a ton for both 
sardines and mackerel. This is about 
twice as much as has ever been paid for 
sardines and is about six times the pre 
war price. 


DENVER BROKERS MERGE 


The Fred B. Ruble Company and the 
Hurd Brokerage Company, both of Den- 
ver, Colorado, have merged their busi- 
nesses and are now operating as the 
Hurd Brokerage Company with offices in 
the Sugar Building. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack To Date Below That Of Past 
Several Seasons, Prices Firm 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 18, 1952 


SHRIMP — There was little better 
than a drop of 30 percent in the produc- 
tion of shrimp last week over the pre- 
vious week in this section, as 15,353 bar- 
rels were produced the previous week 
and 10,396 barrels last week. Strong 
southeast winds which made the waters 
rough in the bays, lakes and bayous were 
probably the cause. There were 7 less 
plants operating last week than the pre- 
vious one. 


At any rate, the pack so far this sea- 
son is lagging behind the pack last sea- 
son, as 125,325 standard cases of shrimp 
had been packed up to September 6, this 
season, whereas up to September 8, last 
season there had been 183,556 standard 
cases. As a matter of fact, there have 
been less shrimp canned so far this sea- 
son during the same period of time than 
there has been packed in any of the pre- 
ceding four seasons. 


The market on canned shrimp is firm 
with price being quoted at $3.15 per 
dozen for 5 ounce small, wet pack; Medi- 
um at $3.50, both f.o.b. cannery. Shrimp 
at this time of the year run mostly small 
and medium with only a few large avail- 
able. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 5, 1952 were: Louisiana 
4,111 barrels, including 2,786 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 485 barrels, includ- 
ing 354 barrels for canning; Alabama 55 
barrels; and Texas 5,745 making a total 
of 10,396 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
creased 72,800 pounds, and were approxi- 
mately 354,100 pounds less than 4 weeks 
ago. Total holdings were 887,600 pounds 
less than one year ago. 


The 27 plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning shrimp 
reported that 18,987 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned for the week ending 
September 6, 1952, which brought the 
pack for the season to 125,325 standard 
cases. The 18,987 standard cases of 
shrimp canned the week ending Septem- 
ber 6, 1952 was 3,087 less cases of shrimp 
than were canned the previous week. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


THE CANNING TRADE 


LTHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,.MD. 
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CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel! Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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CANNED MUSHROOM STANDARDS 
(Continued from Page 6) 


or “Seasoned with ...........0...000 Vinegar,” the blank being filled in with the 
common or usual name of the vinegar. 

(5) If optional seasoning ingredient of paragraph (c) (6) (ii) of this 
section is present, the label shall bear the statement “Spice Added” or “With 
Added Spice.” 


(6) If a vinegar, spice, and vegetable oil, or any two of these are present 
the label may bear, in lieu of the statements prescribed in this section, show- 
ing the presence of such ingredients, a combination of such statements, as for 
example, “With Added Cider Vinegar, Spice, and Olive Oil.” 

(7) If asparagus juice is used as a packing medium in canned asparagus 
the label shall bear the statement “Packed in Asparagus Juice.” 


STANDARD OF FILL OF CONTAINER 


A new section prescribing a Standard of Fill of Container for canned 
mushrooms, is added to part 51 as follows: 


§ 51.503 Canned mushrooms; fill of container; label statement of substand- 
ard fill. The standard of fill of container for canned mushrooms is a fill such 
that: 


(a) The weight of drained mushrooms in a container the dimensions of 
which are specified in the following table is not less than the weight of drained 
mushrooms prescribed in such table for such container: 


Over-all dimensions Weight of 


Trade designation sealed can drained 


Diameter Height mushrooms 
Ounces 

Inches Inches avoirdupois 
2% 2% 2 
243 2% 4 


(b) The drained weight of mushrooms in containers of a size not specified 
in paragraph (a) of this section is not less than 56 per cent of the water 
capacity of the container, if such water capacity is less than 11.0 ounces 
avoirdupois; not less than 59 per cent of the water capacity of the container, 
if such water capacity is 11.0 ounces or more but less than 25 ounces 
avoirdupois; and not less than 62 per cent of the water capacity of the con- 
tainer, if such water capacity is 25 ounces avoirdupois or more. 


(c) Water capacity of container is determined by the general method 
provided in § 10.1 of this chapter. (Almanac Page 40) 


(d) Drained weight is determined by the following method: Tilt the opened 
container so as to distribute the contents evenly over the meshes of a circular 
sieve which has been previously weighed. The diameter of the sieve is 8 
inches if the quantity of contents of the container is less than 3 pounds. and 
12 inches if such quantity is 3 pounds, or more. The bottom of the sieve is 
woven-wire cloth which complies with the specifications for such cloth set 
forth under “2380 Micron (No. 8)” in table 1 of “Standard Specifications for 
Sieves,” published March 1, 1940, in L. C. 584 of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards. Without shifting the material 
on the sieve, so incline the sieve as to facilitate drainage. Two minutes after 
drainage begins, weigh the sieve and drained mushrooms. The weight so 
found, less the weight of the sieve, shall be considered to be the weight of 
drained mushrooms. 

(e) If canned mushrooms fall below the applicable standard of fill of 
container prescribed in paragraph (a) or (b) of this section, the label shall 
bear the general statement of substandard fill specified in § 10.2 (b) of this 
chapter (Almanac Page 41) in the manner and form therein specified. 


Effective date. These regulations shall become effective 90 days after the 
date of publication of this order in the FEDERAL REGISTER. (September 11, 
1952). 

(Sec. 701; 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U. S. C. 371. Interpret or apply sec. 401, 52 
Stat. 1046; 21 U. S. C. 341) 

Dated: September 5, 1952. 

[SEAL] JOHN L. THURSTON, 

Acting Administrator. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MEETING THE RESIDUE PROBLEM 
(Continued from Page 8) 


plant substances and these must receive 
special consideration. 


Considering the varied properties of 
the many pesticides and the numerous 
factors that may influence the magni- 
tude and persistence of their residues, 
looking to the future, entomologists, 
plant pathologists, and chemists must 
join forces and develop a sound pest 
control program that will promote ade- 
quate pest control and at the same time 
in no way adversely affect the nation’s 
food supply. In considering residue 
problems, the welfare of the consumer 
must always be given first considera- 
tion, but inasmuch as the use of pesti- 
cides is essential to the successful pro- 
duction of certain crops it is equally 
important that the rights and needs of 
the producer be given adequate consid- 
eration. At times it may even become 
necessary to balance a_ well-calculated 
residue hazard against the _ probable 
damage that would accrue if some essen- 
tial item in a normal diet were to be 
eliminated as a result of failure to con- 
trol insects and plant diseases. 


Insofar as possible, pests should be 
controlled by non-chemical methods. 
Where pesticides are employed, when- 
ever possible they should be used only at 
times and in ways that will not con- 
taminate food or feed crops. Where this 
is not possible, treatments should be 
made at the lowest possible rates and 
as far in advance of harvest as possible. 
As the season advances and the harvest 
approaches, pesticidal chemicals should 
be selected with the greatest care to 
make sure that anything used at that 
late date will not create a residue haz- 
ard. If all individuals interested in the 
future of pest control could and would 
become fully familiar with the merits 
and limitations of the various pesticides 
available, and resolve never to make or 
condone an unsound recommendation, 
there never could or would be a real 
residue problem in this country. 


HONEYWELL ADDS SALESMEN 


Thirty-four sales engineers were re- 
cently added to the field sales force of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany’s industrial division, it was an- 
nounced by O. B. Wilson, field sales 
manager. 


The new appointees, all recent grad- 
uates from the company’s industrial in- 
strument training school in Philadelphia, 
mark an over-all increase of 15 per cent 
in the field sales group this year, Wilson 
said. He pointed out that since 1946 ad- 
ditions to the company’s field sales group 
have virtually paralleled industrial ex- 
pansion, which has pyramided from 
nearly $13 billion in 1946 for new plants 
and equipment to an expected all-time 
high total of slightly more than $24 bil- 
lion this year. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif, All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 ..8.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 


BEANS, StRINGLEsS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.25 

Fey., cut, No. 308......1.55-1.70 
No. 


8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 — 
N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ a 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
No. 2 Withdrawn 
No. 10 ..Withdrawn 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
..Withdrawn 
Std. Cut, No. 303.. .. Withdrawn 
No. 2 ..Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 


NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 


Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv.........2.55-2.60 
No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.............. 1.90 
No. 2 2.02% 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808 
No. 2 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 2 1.5214-1.55 
No. 10 8.10 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2 

1 sv. 3.00 
2 sv. 2.75 
3 sv. 2.25 

Fey. Cut, No. 8308, 3 BV. .......0c000 1.75 
No. 10 9.25 

BV. BOB 1.65-1.674% 
No. 10 9.00 

OZARKS 

Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303......... a 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 — 

TEXAS 

Fey., Cut, 1, 2,3 sv. No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10........ 7.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.....—— 
35/0 
10/0 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2 Cut 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 


80/0 2.50 


CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 
No. 10 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 
CORN— 
EAst 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
9.50-10.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303.... .1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308............ 1.65 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.05 
No. 308 ...... 6021.65 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ......1.024%4-1.05 
1.60-1.65 
9.50-9.75 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 
ALASKAS 
Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 1.25 
Std., 
3 sv., No. 10 sal 
No. 2 
No. 10 A 
Std. Unar., No. 808 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308................ 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. — 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303............ 1.40 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
NortHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.938% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 308.............. 2.35-2.50 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. 3 sv., 8 -90- .95 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808... 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 308............ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.40 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 
No. 303 1. 35-1.40 
No, 10 — 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Std., 5 sv., No. 1.10-1.15 

No. 10 = 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 1.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 3038...........00 — 
No. 21% 

Texas, Fey., 1. 05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.42%-1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 . 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 

No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
1.50-1.55 
1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% —— 

No. 2% — 

Indiana 

No. 2% Out 

No. 2 1.85-1.95 


Ex. Std., 2.25 
8.00 
No. 2 — 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md.. Fey., No. 10.... 


Calif., 14 oz. glass 4 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 402. gl. 1.75-1.85 
10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........cccccces Out 
No. 10 Out 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... — 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 303 — 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 


Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%............3.40 


Choice 2.9714 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2..........2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 
N.W. Bing, Fey. ............. Withdrawn 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. oo 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 
No. 1-303 
No. 2% 
Choice, No. 1 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
PEACHES 
Withdrawn 
Choice, No. 2 ...Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 2% ... Withdrawn 
No. ..Withdrawn 
Fey., Elbertas No. 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 oz. ............1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
1.27% 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........s00 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 2.0714 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.70 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2............. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.871%6 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
46 oz. — 
No. 10 — 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.421% 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PeEr Casa 
Alaska, Red, No. 27.00 
16.50-17.50 
Med., Red, Now 2 
Peek, Tes 18.00-20.00 
11.00-12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 16.00 
14’s 9.00-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 6.25 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP—PerR Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.50 
Large 
Jumbo — 
TUNA—Perr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s.............. 13.50 
Fey.. Light Meat, 14’s........... 13.00 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks and 11.00 
Grated 9.00 


4 : 
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Ozarks, Std., No. 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT—Check with 
us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Retorts. 
High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Packers, Top 
and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, pimiento, pea, 
potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey jobs, includ- 
ing plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Machine Co., 
Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE —Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000# ; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 74% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 1254 Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 904%; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Desirable Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles & Tanks: 
3 Type 316 Stainless Steel 300 gallon Jack. Tanks with D. M. 
Agitators, Flush Valves; 2 Stainless Steel Kettles 150 gallon 
with Eppenbach 7% H.P. Exp. Proof AGI Mixers and 3 H.P. 
Speed-Trol D.M. Agitators; 10 Type 304 S.S. Kettles 125 to 250 
gals. with D.M. Agitators; 5 S.S. Jack. Kettles 100 to 150 gals.; 
4 §.S. Tanks 500 gallon; S.S. Horiz. Tank 2450 gallons. Also 
complete canning eq. such as Fillers, Closers, Labelers, Cookers, 
etc. Send us your inquiries. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 
533 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. GRamercy 5-6680. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler #10 cans; 
(2) 150 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles with double 
motion agitator; (5) Vertical Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; (2) 
Tri-Clover #2%-EH Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps; (12) 
3000 gal. Horizontal Stainless Steel Tanks, Insulated and Agi- 


tated. Large stock stainless steel tanks and steam jacketed 
kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Skin Cyclone with 7% H.P., 3 phase 
Motor. Good working condition. $300. Penn’s Manor, Inc., 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Boiler Tube Cleaners (2), electric motor driven, 
slightly used, complete with attachments, low price. Also have 
5 H.P. single phase 1150 RPM Motor, 110/220 volts, good con- 
dition, $100. Ray E. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore 30, Md. Telephone: Mulberry 4711. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp Labeler up to 2% cans, per- 
fect condition. Will demonstrate. Adv. 5299, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—PODEVIN LABELER—Practically brand new 
Podevin Semi-Automatic Labeler, Model 86-M, complete with 
AC Motor and all accessories, immediate delivery; also Haskins 
Semi-Automatic Screwcapper, and four 60-gallon Tanks with 
covers, stands, and portable agitators, immediate delivery, rea- 
sonably priced. Adv. 52101, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—TANKS—15 one-piece glass-lined Tanks, 1500 - 
4500 gallon capacity, complete, bargain price, immediate deliv- 
ery. Adv. 52102, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One used Urschel Model M. Centrifugal Slicer in 
satisfactory working condition, complete with motor. Quote 
price. Golden Gate Products Co., 2734 San Pablo Ave., Berke- 
ley 2, Calif. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in one of the best can- 
ning sections of the Tri-States. Abundant good quality raw 
stocks available. Tomatoes, corn, lima beans, string beans, etc. 
At present equipped for packing tomatoes, capacity about 100,- 
000 cases No. 2’s per season. Tomatoes can be secured without 
contracting. Local labor; own water supply; low taxes. All 
equipment in good condition. Possibilities practically unlimited. 
Good chance for good profits this year. Price: $18,000. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Terms can be arranged. Adv. 5297, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced, to assume full charge of the 
canning of meat and soup products. Steady position. Call or 
write: Linda Foods, Inc., 47 Waverly Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Bigelow 3-2200. 


WANTED—Foreman thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
processing and canning of foods, mostly dry ‘soaked vegetables. 
Plant in N. Y. area. State experience and previous employ- 
ment. Adv. 5298, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced Contract Harvester on Tomatoes 
with crew or without. Must have truck accommodation for 
pickers if desired. December through May 1953. Adv. 52100, 
The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED — Dents, Rusts, Closeouts Canned Foods. Ken 
Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


THE CANNING TRADE September 22, 1952 
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